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PLATO  AND  HIS  PHILOSOPHY* 


[\} 


BY  THOS.   M.  JOHNSON 

Speaking-  generally,  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
few  genuine  scholars  in  this  country  and  abroad,  this  is 
not  an  age  of  scholars  but  of  sciolists.  It  is  an  age  in 
which  spurious  scholars  ostentatiously  quote  Plato  in 
Greek  and  read  him,  if  at  all,  in  English— make  won- 
derful emendations  of  his  text  out  of  their  imaginations, 
and  refute  his  ancient  expositors  by  the  guesses  of  im- 
pertinent smatterers.  The  ignorance  and  absurdity  of 
these  sciolists  ought  to  be  indeed,  like  Pero  Grullo's  re- 
markable discoveries,  apparent  to  all,  but  they  often  de- 
ceive an  unthinking  public.  But,  as  F'riar  Gerund  well 
said,  ''how  should  a  dotard  do  otherwise  than  dote?" 

The  article  entided,  "Plato  and  his  Lessons  for 
To-day,"  in  the  issue  of  the  Indep evident  for  February  i, 
ult.,  claims  attention  by  reason  of  the  preposterous  and 
fallacious  allegations  which  it  contains.  More  pure  non- 
sense has  been  spoken,  written  and  published  about 
Plato  than  any  other  philosopher,  ancient  or  modern. 
He  has  been  misrepresented,  wrongly  interpreted,  trav- 
estied, vilified  and  calumniated,  times  without  number, 
but  the  most  absurd  and  misleading  reflection  upon  him, 
beyond  compare,  is  the  statement  by  Prof.  Shorey  that 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  the  "chief  Platonist  of  the  19th 
century."     This  statement  is  so  utterly  without  validity 

'^Tliis  paper  was  written  in  refutation  of  certain  fallacious  asser- 
tions made  by  Prof.  Paul  SJiarex  i»  an  article  entitled,  "Plato  and  his 
Lessons  for  To-day,"  wnicli  appeared  in  the  IM.  Y.  Independent  oi¥*ih. 
1st,  1906.  It  was  sent  to  the  Independent  about  Feb.  12th,  but  that  jour- 
nal declined  to  publish  it.  It  was  read  at  the  Greenacre  Conference,  on 
Concord  Day,  Aug.  9th,  by  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  a  thinker,  author  and  brilliant  critic,  was  published  in  the 
Sunday  edition,  Sept.  2d,  of  the  Republican,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  is 
!iow  reprinted,  with  additions,  a  few  verbal  changes,   and  an  Appendix. 


that  one   might  suppose  that  it  was  ironical,  but  it  was 
evidently  made  in  all  seriousness,   and  the  audacity  of 
the  writer  in  putting  it  forth  must  therefore  extort  our 
admiration.     It  may    be   urged   in  extenuation  of  Prof. 
Shorey's  blunders,  for  he  has  made  more  than  one,  that 
he  does  not  claim  to  be  a  specialist  in  the  Platonic  Phi- 
losophy, that  he  is  the  head  of  the  Greek  department  of 
a  great  University,  and  that  he  is  so  much  occupied  with 
Philology  that  he  can   give  no  attention  to  Philosophy. 
But  these  very  facts  constitute  his  condemnation.     He 
has  meddled  with  what  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
capacity  to  master:  he   has  assumed  to  speak  with  au- 
thority on  a  subject  which  he  has  not  made  his  own  by 
many    years    of    continuous,     concentrated    study    and 
thought.     Philology  and  Philosophy  may,  it  is  true,  sub- 
sist in  "amicable  conjunction"  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
but  it  is  rarely  that  they  do.     The  philologist  pure  and 
simple  knows  nothing,  and  is  incapable  of  knowing  any- 
thing, of  Philosophy.     The  famous  Apollonius  Tyaneus 
aptly  said, — "to  me  there  is  friendship  towards  true  phi- 
losophers, but  towards  sophists  or  philologists,  or  any 
other  similar  species  of  poor  devils,  there  is  neither  now 
friendship,  nor  will  there  be  at  any  time  hereafter."  This 
must  express  the  attitude  of  every  lover  of  Wisdom  to- 
wards  the  mere  philologist,  the  man  who  never  passes 
beyond  words  to  the  meaning  of  words — who  is  so  in- 
tent on  examining  the  mechanism  of  the  instruments  of 
thouo-ht    that  he  foro^ets  or  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  only  instrtwients. 

But  before  exposing  the  absurdity  of  referring  to 
Mill  as  a  Platonist,  in  any  decent  sense  of  the  word,  I 
desire  to  examine  several  other  equally  fallacious  asser- 
tions made  in  this  article.  It  is  said  that  ''the  most  con- 
spicuous Platonists  have  always  been  those  whom  Cole- 
ridcre  calls  the  Plotinists,  and  from  Alexandria  to 
Florence,  from  Concord  to  Jacksonville  and  Osceola,  they 
have  made  Platonism  synonomous  with  mysticism . , .  And 
the  healthy  aversion  felt  for  this  esoteric  Platonism  by 
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the  robust  common  sense  of  Landor,  UeQuincey  and 
Macaulay  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  widespread  prejudice 
that  regards  Plato  as  the  apostle  of  rt^/r/6?r/ sentimental- 
ism  and  the  antithesis  of  inductive  and  utilitarian  sci- 
ence." The  true  reason  why  Landor,  DeQuincey  and 
Macaulay  entertained  a  "healthy  aversion"  for  esoteric 
Platonism  was  their  inability  to  apprehend  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Platonic  philosophy.  Neither  of 
them  was  a  metaphysician,  or  had  any  capacity  for  met- 
aphysical thought.  Landor's  gross  travesty  and  vilifi- 
cation of  Plato's  character  and  doctrines  is  too  well 
known  to  need  particular  mention.  His  friends  could 
not  make  an  adequate  defense  for  him,  and  even  his 
brother  concedes  that  he  (Walter  Savage  Landor)  was 
"ill  qualified  to  estimate  Plato."  Nothing  in  Landor's 
works  indicates  that  he  had  ever  read  the  esoteric  Pla- 
tonists, or  even  knew  of  them. 

DeQuincey  was  a  master  of  rhythmical  prose  and  a 
good  scholar,  but  he  was  not  a  philosopher,  or  even  a 
philosophic  thinker.  His  paper  on  Plato's  Republic, 
which  is  replete  with  vilification  of  the  philosopher  and 
erroneous  conceptions  of  his  meaning,  disgusted  me  by 
its  utter  superficiality  when  I  first  read  it,  while  a  col- 
lege student.  There  is  nothinor  to  show  that  he  ever 
read  and  understood  Plato's  writings,  and  though  he 
quotes  a  few  words  from  Plotinus,  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  indebted  to  Coleridge  for  the  quotation.  He  has  a 
sneering  remark  about  his  contemporary,  Taylor  the 
Platonist,  who  knew  more  Plato  than  any  other  scholar 
of  modern  times,  and  could,  in  an  argument  on  any  Pla- 
tonic theme  whatsoever,  have  totally  routed  all  the  De- 
Quinceys,  Landors,  Macauleys  and  Mills,  without  any 
particular  exertion.  DeQuincey  probably  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  mystical  Platonists,  except  through  Col- 
eridge: there  is  no  evidence  in  his  works  that  he  had 
more  than  a  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  their 
writings.  He  speaks  of  something  being  more  obscure 
than  Marinus's  Life  of  Proclus,  which  is  not  obscure  at 
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all  to  one  who  knows  the   philosophical    vocabulary  of 

the  Platonists. 

Macaulay    was    by   no  means  a  deep  thinker,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Plato.  He  says 
in  his  diary  that  he  tried  to  read  a  translation  of  Kant, 
but  '*found  it  utterly  unintelligible."     He  adds,  that  he 
can    understand    Locke,    Berkeley,    Hume,    Reid    and 
Stewart;  Cicero's   Academics  and  most  of  Plato.     It  is 
obvious,  from  his  childish  comments,  that  he  understood 
none  of  Plato,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Berkeley's  Siris 
was  beyond  his  intellectual  apprehension.     He  gives  an 
excellent  definition  of  a  scholar  as  *'one  who  reads  Plato 
with  his  feet  on  the  fender,"  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
not  a  scholar,  according  to  his  own  definition.     The  ev- 
idence   is  wholly   lacking  to  show  that  he  had  grasped 
the  first  principle  of  Plato's  philosophy,  or  had  even  a 
decent  conception  of  the  sense  in  which  Plato  used  the 
word  "philosophy."     He  refers  to  the  Phaedrus,  a  work 
full  of  the  profoundest  thought,  as  "one  of  the  most  el- 
oquent, ingenious,  fantastic,  and  delicately  ironical  of  the 
dialogs."   "Trevelyan  says:  "Macaulay,  who  loved  Plato 
for    the    sake  of  what  he  called  the  'setting  of  his  dia- 
logs,'   ranked    them    according    to  their  literary  beauty 
rather  than  their  philosophical  excellence.     By  the  time 
that  he  had  got  through  the  Hippias  Major  and  the  best 
part  of  the  Republic,  and  had  nothing  before  him  more 
entertaining  than  the  Laws,  the  Philebus  and  the  Soph- 
istes.  he  allowed  his  attention  once  more  to  be  diverted 
by  modern  books."     Macaulay  is  reported  to  have  been 
a  fine  Greek  scholar,  but  apparendy  he  read  Plato  in  a 
Latin  translation.     Speaking  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
raillery  in  the  Dialogs,  he  says:  "I  often  sink   forward 
on  my  huge  old  Marsilius   Ficinus  in   a  fit  of  laughter." 
It  certainly  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  man  who 
reads  Plato  merely  for  "entertainment,"  and  who  spends 
his   time  in  admiring  the  beauties  of  style  and  the  rail- 
lery   of   the  characters,  can  never  grasp  the  content  of 
the  Platonic  thought. 
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Macaulay's  "specious  comparison  of  the  Platonic 
and  Baconian  philosophies"  may  be  fidy  characterized, 
in  the  language  of  Hamlet,  as  "words,  words,  words." 
If  it  has  "sunk  deep  into  the  popular  mind,"  it  is  because 
the  popular  mind  is  receptive  of  only  sense-perceptions. 
The  absolute  and  essential  superiority  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  to  the  Baconian,  so-called — Bacon  was  not, 
stricdy  speaking,  a  philosopher — is  so  great,  and  so 
patent  to  every  genuine  thinker,  that  one  cannot  really 
be  compared  with  the  other.  The  point  which  I  have 
made  is  this:  that  Landor,  DeQuincey,  Macaulay,  and 
all  others  of  the  same  intellectual  environment,  were  not 
and  are  not  able  to  understand  Plato:  that  the  source  of 
their  false  and  ridiculous  conceptions  about  the  Platonic 
philosophy  was  their  own  ignorance,  and  that  it  is  rad- 
ically unjust  to  make  the  "mystical  Platonists"  respon- 
sible for  these  false  concepdons,  since  these  men  had 
never  read  their  writings,  which,  indeed,  would  have 
been  to  them  meaningless. 

Prof.  Shorey,  having  started  wrong,  condnues  in 
the  same  road:  he  ranks  Emerson,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  American  mystics,  with  Matthew  Arnold  and  ^ 
Stuart  Mill.  Now  Emerson,  so  far  as  he  was  a  P 
nist,  was  emphadcally  a  mysdc  or  esoteric  Platonist.  I 
had  supposed  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge to  all  thinkers  that  he  was  a  close  student  of  Plo- 
dnus.  Porphyry,  and  other  genuine  Platonists,  which  he 
read  in  Taylor's  translations.  His  famous  essay  on  "The 
Over-Soul"  was  drawn  largely  from  Plotinus,  and  to  the 
first  edidon  of  his  first  book.  Nature,  he  prefixed  as  a 
motto  a  sentence  of  PloUnus,  which  he  found  in  Cud- 
worth's  "True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe."  In 
the  conclusion  of  his  essay  on  Intellect,  he  passes  a 
magnificent  eulogy  on  the   great  mysdeal  philosophers. 

The  mighty  thinkers  of  Alexandria,  of  Florence, 
and  of  Concord  need  no  defense:  they  are  defamed  only 
by  those  who  do  not  know  them.  The  reference  to 
Osceola  may  be  passed   without  comment,  but  not  the 
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reflection  on  the  late  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones.  Dr.  Jones  was 
the  founder  and  leader  of  the  famous  Plato  Club  of 
Jacksonville,  111.,  where  he  lived.  He  was  one  of  the 
profoundest  thinkers  that  this  country  ever  produced. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  text  was  equalled  by  few, 
if  any,  and  surpassed  by  none.  His  power  of  intuition 
was  strong-,  and  this  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  insights 
of  Plato  to  a  degree  which  made  him  the  chief  exponent 
of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  in  America.  His  scholarship, 
Greek  and  otherwise,  was  of  a  high  order,  and  he  was 
a  natural  teacher.  He  not  only  taught  Philosophy  but 
he  put  into  practice  philosophic  principles,  and  ordered 
his  life  accordingly.  He  stands,  and  will  forever  stand, 
on  an  intellectual  eminence  far  above  all  the  carping 
criticism  of  men  of  grovelhng  minds,  whose  thinking, 
such  as  it  is,  always  revolves  within  the  domain  of 
sense.* 

If  one  should  search  the  history  of  English  thought 
for  the  most  prominent  representative  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury of  all  that  is  antithetical  and  hostile  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  John  Stuart  Mill  would  stand  without  a  ri- 
val— second  only  in  past  centuries  to  Hobbes,  Locke 
and  Hartley.  He  may  have  ''read  Plato"  in  his  youth, 
but  his  chief  regular  mental  pabulum  was  the  writings 
of  Locke  and  his  school,  and  he  never  had  either  the 
ability  or  the  desire  to  free  his  mind  from  the  Lockian, 
materialistic  shackels  riveted  by  his  father,  James  Mill, 
of  whom  he  says  that  he  (James  Mill)  in  his  ^'Analysis 
of  the  Human  Mind,"  followed  up  the  deepest  vein  of 
the  Lockian  philosophy,  that  which  was  opened  by 
Hartley,  to  still  greater  depths. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Mill  admits  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  Theaetetus,  which  he  **read"  with  five 
other  dialogs  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  and,  if  he 
had  been  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  he  would  also 

*Mr9.  Julia  P.  Stevens,  of  Bloomington,  III.,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Jones,  and  his  confidential  Secretary  for  many  years,  in- 
tends to  publish  her  reports  of  his  Conversations  and  Lectures.  1  pre- 
dict that  this  will  be  one  of  the  notable  books  of  the  current  century. 
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have  admitted  that  he  did  not  understand,  either  at  that 
age  or  any  other,  any  of  Plato's  writings  or  speculations. 
Mill  was  a  thorough  materialist  and  experimentalist:  he 
ranged  only  within  the  domain  of  sense  and  discursive 
reason— in  the  vast  region  of  thought  which  lies  beyond 
that  domain  he  was  a  stranger,  entirely  incapable  of 

finding  his  way.  . 

His   Platonic   criticisms  and  comments  are  simply 
puerile:  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  but 
a  few  samples  will  be  given.  Referring  to  Reminiscence 
and    Ideas,    two    of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Plato,  he 
says  that  "when  in  Plato's  later  years  the  one  doctrine 
drops  out  of  his  speculations,   so  does  the  other."     He 
avers  that  the  Phaedo  ''contains  not  one  argument  which 
is  not  a  fallacy,  or  which  could  convince  anyone  not  anx- 
iously desirous  to  be  convinced."     Doubtless  each  ar- 
gument is  a  ^'fallacy"  to  every    person    who  ignorantly 
holds  that  the  human  mind  contains  nothing,  or  consists 
of  nothing,but  sensations  and  their  images  and  products. 
He  asserts  that  Plato's  criterion  of  virtue  is  ^'completely 
utilitarian,"  in  the  Protagoras.     This  piece  of  nonsense 
is  too  much  for  even  Prof.  Shorey,  I  infer,  since  he  says 
(-Unity   of  Plato's  Thought,"  page  22):  "But  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  attribute  to  the  Callicles  and  the  Philebus 
of  the  dialogs  the  utilitarianism  of  Grote  or  John  Stuart 
Mill,    or   even  that  of  the  Protagoras,  and  so  convict 
Plato  of  self-contradiction."     A    much    stronger  phrase 
than  "not  legitimate"  could  be  rightly  used  in  this  con- 
nection.    Mill  asserts  that  "it  is  true  of  Plato,  as  of  all 
his  countrymen,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Aristotle, 
that their  metaphysical  speculations  are  only  inter- 
esting as    the   first  efforts   of    original    and   inventive 
minds  to  let  in  light  on  a  dark  subject."     But  enough  of 
Mill's  nugacities.       Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  repudiated 
all  the  essential  dogmas  of  Plato,  because  of  his  inca- 
pacity to  apprehend  them,  and  to  call  him  a  "Platonist," 
therefore,  is  merely  to  pervert  and  reverse  the  ordinary 
or  any  other  kind  of  meaning  which  may  be  attached  to 
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that  word.  To  call  John  Stuart  Mill  a  representative 
Platonist  is  as  absurd  and  incongruous  as  it  would  be  to 
speak  of  one  as  a  representative  Newtonian  who  repu- 
diated the  doctrine  of  gravitation. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  many  false,  irrational  and 
contradictory  opinions  about  the  philosophy  of  Plato  is 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  and  the  neglect 
or  incapacity  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  Platonic  text. 
Philosophy  is  not  a  mere  farrago  or  medley  of  thoughts, 
guesses  or  fancies,  uttered  by  different  thinkers  in  va- 
rious countries  and  ages,  without  organic  unity  or  con- 
tent, inconsistent  and  varying  according  to  the  whims 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  its  expositors,  but  it  is  the  appe- 
tite for  and  acquisition  of  that  Wisdom  which  is  in  its 
nature  uniform,  necessary  and  eternal — in  other  words, 
the  Science  of  First  Principles.  As  a  moral  instrumen- 
tality Philosophy  is  admirably  defined  by  Hierokles,  a 
true  Platonist,  as  *  the  purification  and  perfection  of  hu- 
man life.  The  purification,  indeed,  from  material  irra- 
tionality and  the  mortal  body;  but  the  perfection,  be- 
cause it  is  the  resumption  of  our  original  or  primitive 
felicity,  and  a  reascent  to  the  divine  likeness.  To  effect 
these  two  is  the  function  of  virtue  and  truth:  the  former 
exterminating  the  immoderation  of  the  passions,  and 
the  latter  introducing  the  divine  form  to  those  who  are 
naturally  adapted  to  its  reception." 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  apprehend  the 
philosophical  insights  of  Plato  by  a  hasty  reading  or 
superficial  study.  Philosophy  is  no  idle  theorizing  or 
empty  speculation,  but  a  living  reality,  permeating  and 
directing  the  human  energies  to  the  extent  that  its  prin- 
ciples are  thoroughly  grasped  and  assimilated.  It  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  transient — the  temporal — the 
sensuous — but  it  deals  solely  with  the  permanent  and 
essential.  Wherefore  one  who  desires  to  acquire  sci- 
entifically the  principles  of  Philosophy  must  not  ''de- 
ceive himself  by  fancying  that  he  can  understand  the 
writings    of  Plato    [and  his  school]  by  barely  reading 
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them.  For  as  the  subjects  which  he  discusses  are  for 
the  most  part  the  objects  of  intellect  alone,  to  under- 
stand them  is  to  see  them,  and  to  see  them  is  to  come 
into  contact  with  them.  But  this  is  only  to  be  accom- 
plished by  long  familiarity  with  and  a  life  conformable 
to  the  things  themselves.  For  then,  as  Plato  himself 
says,  a  light  as  if  leaping  from  a  fire  will  on  a  sudden 
be  kindled  in  the  soul,  and  will  then  itself  nourish  itself." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  this  "contact"  must 
be  preceded  by  dianoetic  and  intuitive  activity  of  the 
highest  species.  The  "light  as  if  leaping  from  a  fire" 
comes  only  as  a  result  or  outcome  of  intellectual  proces- 
ses, continuously  and  systematically  carried  on  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

One  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Platonic  method 
and  interpretation  of  Philosophic  Science    is    that   they 
force  the  student  to  think  for  himself — they  rouse    and 
stimulate  the  sluggish  intellect,  immersed  in  its  terres- 
trial environments,  and  compel  it,  if  it   truly  desires  to 
apprehend  the  theorems  of  philosophy,  to  do  hard  work. 
It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  in  this  shallow  age,  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  World  of  Platonic  thought, 
and  they  who  cater  to  the  vulgar,  the  undisciplined  and 
the  indolent  with  schemes  of  "short  cuts"  and  quick  trips 
thither,  are  simply  giving  the  best  of  all  evidences  that 
they   themselves    are    ignorant  of   the  road — that  they 
have  never  emerged  from  the  slough  of  matter  and  stu- 
pidity into  which  they  fell  when  they    were    drawn  into 
the  whirlpool  of  time  and  sense.      The  Platonic  Philos- 
ophy cannot  be  "done"  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  nor  "o-ot 
up"  or  "read  up"  for  a  public    examination  or  occasion: 
nor   can    the  study  of  it  be  pursued  as  a  fad,  or  a  mere 
fashionable  pastime.     Plato  is  not  what  is  known  as  an 
"easy  author."     He  did  not  profess  to  make  his  thoughts 
plain  to  the  meanest  capacities,  or  the  multitude  of  man- 
kind.    Mortifying  though  it  may  be  to  the  philosophas- 
ters  of  the  present  century,  who  expect   and  attempt  to 
determine  important  questions  of  thought  at  a  club  din- 
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ner,  or  over  a  couple  of  cigars,  and  never  even  dream 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  living  the  philosophic  life  in 
order  to  know  philosophy, — nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  intellectual  and  moral  truths  of  the  highest  kind, 
discovered  and  investigated  by  the  ancient  Platonists, 
and  enunciated  in  their  writings,  are  either  partially  or 
totally  unknown  to  modern  thinkers.  These  truths  are 
practically  inaccessible  to  all  whose  noeric  energy  is 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  sense  and  experience.  The 
moderns  as  a  mass  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  gnostic 
principles.  They  do  not  know  that  an  idea  is  eternal  in 
its  essence.  It  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  ages  ago,  and 
ages  hence  it  will  not  lack  a  scintilla  of  its  verity  or 
reality.  And  for  this  reason  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
will  never  lose  either  its  value  or  validity. 

Another  fact  that  bars  many  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Platonic  philosophy  is,  that  none  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  empirical  or  sensational  school  have  ever 
reached  and  apprehended  the  conception  of  absolutely 
incorporeal  and  immaterial  being;  and  it  is  certain  that 
until  this  conception  has  been  attained  it  is  utterly  use- 
less for  one,  it  matters  not  how  otherwise  gifted  he  may 
be,  to  attempt  to  master  the  thoughts  of  Plato  or  of  any 
of  his  legitimate  disciples  and  interpreters. 

Something  more,  much  more,  than  a  mere  philolo- 
gical knowledge  of  Greek  is  required,  in  order  to  appre- 
hend the  Platonic  thought.  I  know  fairly  good  Greek 
scholars,  so  far  as  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  who  are  unable  to  get  any  insight 
into  the  sicrnification  of  the  oriorinal  text  of  Plato,  and  to 
whom  a  page  of  Plotinus  is  absolutely  unintelligible. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  persons  who  know  little  or  no 
Greek,  but,  being  gifted  with  the  philosophical  genius 
and  a  strong  desire  for  Wisdom,  have  acquired  at  sec- 
ond hand,  through  translations,  a  profounder  knowl- 
edge of  Plato  than  the  large  majority  of  philologists, 
who  have  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  the  language  of 
Plato,  the  mere  vehicle  of  his  thought,  but  have  ignored 
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or  been  unable  to  seize  the  thought  itself.  What  Cousin 
says  of  Tiedemann,  one  of  the  German  philologists  who 
could  not  understand  Plato,  will  apply  to  all  disciples  of 
the  empirical  school:  "For  instance,  the  arguments 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato  are  always 
misinterpretations;  and  we  cannot  help  smiling  when 
we  see  him  apply  to  monuments  such  as  these  the  pal- 
try measure  of  Locke's  i^KxXo^o^hy,  paupertinaphiloso- 
phia,  as  Leibnitz  calls  it." 

The  question  as  to  who  are  the  true  interpreters  of 
the  Platonic  spirit  and  thought,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  conflicting  and  absurd  explanations  of 
the  Platonic  text,  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
Wisdom— all  to  whom  the  getting  of  knowledge  of  the 
highest  type  is  not  a  mere  avocation,  not  a  spasmodic, 
desultory  pursuit,  taken  up  occasionally  amid  the  inter- 
vals of  social  pleasures  and  duties,  or  as  a  refuge  or 
change  from  business  cares,  but  the  primary  object  and 
vocation  of  life,  to  which  and  on  which  all  the  energies 
should  be  devoted  and  concentrated,  to  the  exclusion,  so 
far  as  possible,  of  everything  else.  It  is  my  deliberate 
judgment — a  judgment  based  on  a  study  of  the  Platonic 
text*  for  over  30  years — that  the  true  interpreters  of 
Plato  are  his  genuine  disciples, — falsely  named  ''Neo- 
Platonists"— Plotinus,  Porphyry.  lamblichus,  Syrianus, 
Proclus,  Damascius,  and  the  other  ''refulgent  links"  of 
the  golden  chain  of  the  Platonic  succession.  In  the 
writings  of  these  thinkers  alone  may  be  found  the  keys 
to  the  inner  chambers  of  Platonic  thought.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  see  how  their  claims  to  be  the  legitimate 
successors  and  the  authorized  interpreters  of  Plato,  can 
be  intelligently  controverted  or  denied.  Greek,  the  most 
perfect  of  all  instruments  of  thought,  was  their  native 
language,  and  they  knew  all  its  intricacies  and  phases, 
the  full  signification  of  every  word  and  sentence;  all  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  his  immediate  disciples,  (many  of 
which  are  now  lost),  were  familiar  to  them;  a  trust- 
worthy   traditional    knowledge    of  Plato's  method    and 
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oral  teachings  was  in  their  possession;  and,  finally,  they 
made  the  study  and  interpretation  and  practice  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  a  life-long  vocation. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

P  2  All  philologists  are  not  mere  philologists,  devoting  their  en- 
ergies  to  thestiuly  of  wonlsalone.  Daniel  Heinsius,  Creuzer  and  Wytten- 
bach,  for  instance,  united  philosophic  research  with  philological  science, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  much  valuable  work  in  the  exposition 
of  the  Greek  Philosophy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  distinguished  schol- 
ars of  the  present  age  in  England  and  in  Europe.  In  America  we  need 
name  only  Profs.  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Thos.  D.  Seymour  and  W.  A.  Ham- 
mond. 

P  11  One  may  get  a  fair  notion  of  the  fantastic  tricks  which  philolo- 
gists  play  with  philosophical  doctrines  by  reading  some  of  the  Latin  dis- 
sertations written  by  young  men  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph. 
D.,  at  the  various  German  Universities.  I  have  many  of  these,  and  do 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  worthless. 
The  matter  is  poor  and  the  Latinity  is  often  villainous,--or,  viewed  in 
another  wny,  it  is  like  the  Latin  of  a  certain  Spanish  Friar,  '*a  very  in- 
toxication and  his  sonorous  phrases  are  a  Babylon."  These  disserta- 
tions seem  to  be  prepareil  according  to  the  following  recipe:  Examine 
an  index  to  Plato:  pick  out  several  characteristic  words  or  phrases;  col- 
lect the  passages  containing  them,  misinterpret  these  passages  from  the 
materialistic  or  sensuous  standpoint;  throw  in  a  few  "emendations"  of 
the  text,  and  then  hire  a  hack  writer  to  translate  the   whole   into  Latin. 

P  5  An  English  version  of  the  complete  writings  of  Plotinus  is 
badly  neede<l.  It  would  be  tiie  most  thorough  and  effective  antidote  to 
and  refutation  of  the  common  and  pestiferous  empiricism  and  sensism, 
which  could  be  offered  to  the  thinJcing  public. 

APPENDIX. 

I. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  under  date  of  .luly  24th  ult.,  reviewing  in 
The  Republican  Benn's  "History  of  English  Rationalism  in  the  19th  Cen- 
tui-y,"  and  noting  the  English  indifference  to  the  ideal  and  devotion  to 
the  experimental,  says- 

"This  Philistinism  about  Plato  reappeared  in  America  lately,  in 
the  absurdities  of  one  Paul  Shorey,  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  of  Chicago 
University,  on  the  study  of  Greek;  who,  in  a  paper  in  the  Independent 
last  February,  indulges  in  these  self-evident  stupidities:— 

"The  most  conspicuous  Platonists  have  always  bean  those  whom 
Coleridge  calls  the  Plotinists.  From  Alexandria  to  Florence,  from  Con- 
ooni   to   Jacksonville  and   Osceola,  they  have  made  Platonism  synony- 
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mous  with  mysticism.  On  minds  of  this  type,  the  beautiful  poetry  in 
which  Plato  conveys  his  hopes  or  conjectures  of  the  transcendental,  op- 
erates as  rank  poison.  The  healthy  aversion  felt  by  Macaulay  for  this 
esoteric  Platonism  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  widespread  prejudice  that  re- 
gards Plato  as  the  apostle  of  a  priori  sentimentalism,  and  the  antithesis 
of  inductive  and  utilitarian  science.  Macaulay's  specious  comparison 
of  the  Platonic  and  Baconian  philosophies  has  sunk  deep  into  the  pop- 
ular mind.  And  since  the  sober,  scientific  mind  will  distrust  the  hyper- 
bolical encomiums  of  Emerson,  let  us  confine  ourselyes  to  Mill,  whom 
we  may  pronounce  the  chief  Platonist  of  the  19th  centuiy." 

No  doubt  J.  S.  Mill  could  read  Plalo  in  Greek;  so  probably,  this 
Chicago  pundit  can;  and  Plato  had  a  mind  of  such  range  that  it  includ- 
ed "inductive  and  utilitarian  science,"  :is  well  as  poetry  and  mysticism. 
But  to  single  out  Mill  as  the  chief  Platonist  in  England  alone,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Germany,  France  and  America,  would  be  like  calling  Herbert 
Spencer  the  best  Sanscrit  scholar  in  the  world.  Plotinus  and  his  school 
had  their  defects;  they  could  not,  like  a  Chicago  Sage,  have  "cornered 
all  the  lard  in  the  Northwest,"  nor  lubricated  the  creaking  joints  of  lib- 
eral education  with  Standard  oil;  but  they  understood  one  great  part  of 
Plato's  philosophy  far  better  than  either  of  the  two  Mills.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  caustic  of  Mr.  Benn  applied  to  this  tumor  of  Mill-Platonism." 

II. 

In  The  Republican  of  Aug.  3rd  ult.  appeared  the  following  Reply 
from  Prof.  Shorey: 

A  candid  friend  has  sent  me  a  paragraph  from  your  Boston  Liter- 
ary Letter  which  deals  with  the  "Philistinism,"  the  "absurdities"  and 
the  "self  eyident  stupidities"  of  "one  Paul  Shorey,  an  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles of  Chicago  university"  (sic),  with  further  graceful  allusions  to  lubri- 
cating "the  creaking  joints  of  liberal  education  with  Standard  oil,'> 
"cornering  all  the  lard  in  the  Northwest,"  and  other  amenities  of  like 
flavor  and  originality.  At  first  I  supposed  myself  to  be  perusing  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Chicago  American,  and  was  about  to  toss  the  thing  in  the 
waste  basket  when,  to  my  amazement,  my  eye  caught  the  heading.  The 

Springheld  Republican. 

1  have  no  desire  to  take  up  a  challenge  couched  in  the  style  of 
your  anonymous  and  evidently,  though  to  me  inexplicably,  very  sore 
correspondent.  But  you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  set  myself  right  with 
your  constituency,  for  whose  opinions  1  care.  The  context  of  my  in- 
nocent little  paper  in  the  February  Independent  resurrected  for  crucifix- 
ion by  your  correspondent  shows  plainly  that  I  had  no  intention  of  dis- 
paraging Emerson,  whose  essay  on  Plato  is  marked  by  the  insight  of 
genius.  I  selected  Mill  as  my  typical  Platonist  because  I  was  dealing 
with  topics  in  which  and  endeavoring  to  convince  readers  for  whom 
Mill  is  an  authority  and  Emerson  is  not.      It  is  entirely  permissible  to 
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think,  and  to  say  in  terms  of  civilized  courtesy,  that  I  exaggerated  in 
pronouncing  Mill  the  "chief  Platonist  of  the  19th  century."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  Mill's  knowledge  of  Plato  was  singularly  wide  and 
accurate.  His  review  of  Grote^s  Plato  shows  a  tirmer  grasp  of  Plato's 
philosophy  than  Grote  himself  possessed,  and  it  remains  today  the  best 
single  essay  of  moderate  compass  on  the  subject  accessible  to  the  stu- 
dent.*. No  other  English  scholar  has  influenced  as  Mill  has  done  the 
exposition  of  Prof  Gomperz,  the  most  recent  and  most  brilliant  historian 
of  Greek  philosophy. 

May  I  conclude  with  a  word  of  protest  and  appeal  to  you  against 
the  tone  adopted  by  too  many  American  journals  toward  a  faculty  of  men 
who,  with  a  very  few  accidental  and  conspicuous  exceptions,  are  not 
seeking  notoriety,  but  merely  endeavoring  to  do  faithfully  their  work  as 
teachers  and  scholars,  and  who  are  sometimes  encouraged  by  a  recogni- 
tion in  France  and  Germany  that  is  withheld  from  them  at  home?  We 
are  hardened  to  yellow  journalism,  but  we  expect  better  things  of  you. 

PAUL  SHOREY. 

The  University  of  Chicago,,  July  28,  1906. 

III. 

Mr.  Sanborn's  crushing  rejoinder  to  this  "Reply"  appeared  in  The 
Republican  of  Aug.  9th  ult.,  headed  "Expectations  of  Prof.  Shorey": 

From  the  summits  of  "a  recognition  in  France  and  Germany,"  and 
in  the  name  of  "a  faculty  of  men  who  are  not  seeking  notoriety,"  Prof. 
Shorey  extends  his  condescension  to  The  Republican,  and  "expects  bet- 
ter things  of  you"  than  to  be  spoken  as  he  speaks  of  men  whom  he  ap- 
pears never  to  have  read.  He  has  read  Mill,  he  says;  but  where  in  Mill 
does  he  tind  suggestions  for  the  government  of  mankind,  such  as  the 
professor  extracts  (he  says)  from  Plato's  Republic,  and  modernizes  in 
the.se  words?    {Independent,  February  1,  1906): — 

"Grant  them  (senators,  judges,  life  insurance  or  railway  presidents, 
expert  inspectors  and  accountants)  a  comfortable,  but  not  exorbitant 
income  for  life  or  a  term  of  years,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  and  prescribe 
with  it  the  prohibition  of  all  outside  pecuniary  undertakings,  the  sub- 
mission to  inspection  of  all  accounts,  and  the  limitation  of  all  power  of 

*Is  it  possible  that  Prof.  Shorey's  "knowledge"of  Plato  was  derived 
from  Mill's  Review?  This  much-lauded  review,  by  the  way,  is  about  as 
shallow,  fallacious  and  inadequate  exposition  of  Plato  as  was  ever  writ- 
ten or  printed.  It  shows  no  "wide  and  accurate  knowledge"  of  Plato, 
for  a  most  sutficient  reason — the  writer  had  none  to  show.  So  far  as 
Grote  is  concerned,  he  never  possessed  a  grasp  of  Plato's  philosophy,  firm 
or  otherwise,  and  no  Platonist  attaches  any  value  to  his  voluminous 
work,  aside  from  the  purely  historical  part,  which  is  fairly  good.  Grote 
was  a  pure  utilitarian  and  experientialist,  and  was  therefore  totally  in- 
capable of  apprehending  or  apprecinting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Platonic  Philosophv.  T.  M.  J. 
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appointment  by  some  form  of  civil-service  rules,  and  the  exclusion  of 

kinsmen." 

Has  Mill  anywhere  formulated  such  a  system?  and  if  not,  how 
can  he  be  called  a  Platonist  to  that  extent?  I  turn  to  my  Webster  and 
find  "Platonist"  thus  defined:  "One  who  professes  to  be  a  follower  of 
Plato,  and  to  philosophize  as  he  did."  Well,— how  was  that?  Webster 
quoted  again:  "Philosophy  Plato  considered  as  being  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  nature  of  things,  discoverable  in  those  eternal  ideas  after 
which  all  things  were  fashioned,— the  knowledge  of  what  is  eternal,  ex- 
ists necessarily,  and  is  unchangeable;  not  of  the  temporary,  the  depend- 
ent and  changeable,— and  of  course  not  obtained  through  the  senses." 
Is  this  the  doctrine  of  Mill?  If  so,  where  did  he  state  it?  What  Mill 
does  say  is  this,  alluding  to  Ideas  and  Reminiscence,  two  fundamental 
Platonic  doctrines:  "When  in  Plato's  later  years  the  one  doctrine  drops 
out  of  his  speculations,  so  does  the  other;"  and  of  the  immortal  Phaedo, 
Mill  says:  "It  contains  not  one  argument  that  is  not  a  fallacy,  or  which 
could  convince  anyone  not  anxiously  desirous  to  be  convinced."  Of  the 
Protagoras,  and  Plato's  criterion  of  virtue  therein,  Mill  says:  "It  is  com- 
pletely utilitarian."  Whereupon  Paul,  before  he  changed  back  into  Saul, 
and  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  Proclus,  Plotinus, 
Ficinus,  Emerson,  Alcott,  Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Osceola,— de- 
claring'them   to   be  "past  medicine,"— had  this  to  say  in  his   "Unity  of 

Phito's  Thought":— 

"It  IS  not  legitimate  to  attribute  to  the  Callicles  and  Philebus  of 
the  Dialogs  the  utilitarianism  of  Grote  or  J.  S.  Mill,  or  even  that  of  the 
Protagoras,  and  so  convict  Plato  of  self-contradiction." 

Further  evidence  of  Mill's  singular  "Platonism"  may  be  found  in 
his  remark,  "It  is  true  of  Plato,  as  of  all  his  countrymen,  with  the  par- 
tial exception  of  Aristotle,  that  their  metaphysical  speculations  are  only 
interesting  as  the  first  efforts  of  original  and  inventive  minds  to  let  in 
light  on  a  dark  subject."  Indeed,  Mills  was  not  the  follower,  but  the 
critic  and  assailant  of  Plato,  as  Aristotle  was;  only  Mill  went  much 
further  than  Aristotle  in  his  divergence  and  opposition.  The  professor 
now  admits  that  he  "exaggerated"  in  claiming  Mill  as  "the  chief  Pla- 
tonist  of  the  19th  century,"  and  excuses  himself  by  saying  "Mill's 
knowledge  of  Plato  was  singularly  wide  and  accurate."  So  was  Luther's 
knowledge  of  the  papacy  in  his  day;  but  is  Luther  to  be  styled  "the 
chief  papist  of  the  16th  century?"  Not  so  long  as  men  feel  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words.  As  for  the  stuff  about  "yellow  journals,"  "Chi- 
c:igo  American"  and  "inexplicably  very  sore  persons,"  is  it  excusable  in 
college  professors;  who,  as  a  chiss,  deserve  the  censure  passed  by  Clar- 
endon on  Anglican  clergymen,-they  "know  the  least  and  take  the 
worst  measure  of  human  affairs  of  all  mankind  that  can  write  and  read." 
When  they  scoff  and  insult,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  plain  men  tell 
them  the  plain  truth.    The  only  soreness   I   haye  experienced   is  from 
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laughter  at  the  simplicity  of  Paul  in  expecting  that  his  allegations  would 
pass  muster. 

Concord,  August  3,  1906. 

IV. 

Mrs.  Juha  Palmer  Stevens  of  Bloomington,  111.,  a  sister  of  the  late 
Gen.  Palmer,  once  governor  of  Iilinoi.s,  sending  my  paper  to  Mr.  San- 
born, accompanied  the  manuscript  with  a  letter  in  which  she  said:— 

"I  have  just  reread  "The  Poet's  Countersign"  in   the  Concord  lec- 
tures of  1882.    The  volume  was  given  me   by  the  late  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones 
of  Jacksonville,  whom  I  served  eight  years  as  private  secretary.    He 
was  a  great  light  here  in  the  West,— revered  and  beloved  by  men  of  high 
as  well  as  of  *'low  estate,"    He  too,  "found  us  chained  in  Plato's  fabled 
cave,  with  faces  bent  to  earth,"— and  he  also  bade  us  arise  and  fly  from 
prison  bonds.    Long  before  the  opening  of  the  Concord  school  in  1879 
the  utterances  of  your  New  England  prophets  addressed  us  through  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  which   came  to  my   father's  log-cabin  nearly  50  years 
ago.     We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  realizing  a  certain  kinship  with 
you  on  that  distant  shore;  and   we  are  still  gratefully  drinking  from 
those  eastern  fountains,   whose  springs,  we  are  persuaded,  are  eternal. 
I  am  the  only  survivor  of  the  11  children  of  the  father  of  Senator  John 
M.  Palmer,  and  I  too  expect  to  go  joyfully  "within   the  shadows"  very 
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